5o                     LI HUNG-CHANG

Burgevine, when confronted by the same difficulty
of extracting his troops' pay from the civil authori-
ties, had helped himself by force from the coffers of
the merchant-mandarin paymaster at Shanghai., and
had been dismissed by Li for so doing*   In the sub-
sequent diplomatic discussion of the dispute, he had
received sympathy and support  from  the  British
and American Ministers at Peking, but Li positively
refused to have any further dealings with a man who
could take not only the law but the money into his
own hands.    Five months after Gordon's appoint-
ment Burgevine went over in wrath to the enemy,
taking with him a hundred other European malcon-
tent deserters from the Imperialist cause,    Gordon,
already sick at heart and despairing of ever being
able to organise a disciplined force under such con-
ditions, had resigned his command, but with charac-
teristic chivalry he resumed it upon learning of Surge-
vine's treachery.    This was in August,   1863.    Li
Hung-chang's nerves had been severely shaken by
the Burgevine episode, as was shown by his issue of
a proclamation offering a reward of 3,000 tacls for
his capture, alive or dead;  nevertheless, his subse-
quent controversy with the British and American
consular authorities displayed all the  qualities  of
subtle intelligence, complacent ignorance, and un-
bounded audacity, which distinguished his subsequent
career in diplomacy,

Gordon's magnanimity in returning to his uncon-
genial duties after Burgevine's act of perfidy evoked
no feelings of gratitude in Li, who persisted in, M6
parsimonious treatment of the " Ever-victorious
Army." Gordon, on his side,, coixtinued to insist oil

Regular salaries and supplies, and strongly protest^